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many novel and weighty conclusions on society as seen from a single, but 
extremely important, view point. 

Robert C. Brooks. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 



Einfiihrung in die Erkenntnistheorie : Darstellung und Kritik der erkennt- 
nistheoretischen Richtungen. Von Rudolf Eisler. Leipzig, Verlag 
von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1907. — pp. xii, 292. 

This recent book from the productive pen of Dr. Eisler fully sustains the 
author's reputation for scholarship, impartiality, and pedagogica skill 
earned for him by his earlier writings. The book is simply and effectively 
planned and clearly written, highly commendable qualities at a time when 
the pedagogical purpose of scientific books is too largely lost sight of, and 
an increasing number of otherwise valuable writings are marred by struc- 
tural crudeness and obscurity of style. After an introduction on the problem 
and methods of epistemology, the author treats the problem of knowledge 
under three main heads, as follows : (I) The Possibility of Knowledge : 
The Problem of Truth ; (II) The Problem of the Origin of Knowledge ; 
(III) The Problem of Reality. The sections are similar in structure, each 
one embracing in its plan exposition of the various theories, historical 
orientation, and critical appreciation. As might have been expected in a 
book by the author of the Worterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe, the 
portions on definition and classification of epistemological theories are 
executed with particular skill, and will perhaps be found the most valuable 
parts of the book, though the lavish bibliographical citations and ref- 
erences to writers testify to an admirable breadth of historical information, 
and will be found useful for the classification of philosophical thinkers. The 
critical and constructive portions, also, are in the main interesting and 
suggestive. The writer's acquaintance with recent American litera- 
ture appears to be more defective, and the scant recognition accorded to 
recent American contributions to the theories of realism and pragmatism, 
particularly, will perhaps impress the English reader as one of the minor 
limitations of the book. Pragmatism he seems to regard as the private 
and particular contribution of certain English writers, and the Sturt Essays 
as its representative literature ! It seems odd, too, that, where literary 
citation is so uncompromisingly complete, a work like The World and the 
Individual (to take only a single example) should be all but neglected in 
any discussion of recent idealism. 

It will be impossible in a brief sketch to do more than indicate the salient 
features of the author's own epistemological doctrine. The peculiar sub- 
ject-matter of the theory of knowledge is the process of knowledge itself. 
This it investigates for its instrumental value, — for its extra-mental or log- 
ical significance. As regards its method, epistemology must, as a science 
of value, be sharply distinguished from psychology. Psychology examines 
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thought for what it is, epistemology examines thought for what it does. 
The method of the former is descriptive, the method of the latter is teleo- 
logical and critical. Nevertheless, epistemology cannot, without detriment 
to itself, isolate itself completely from descriptive and genetic psychology ; 
the content of thought cannot, with Husserl, be regarded as independent of 
the act of thought. Mutual relations also obtain between epistemology and 
metaphysics, which the author does not identify. Every metaphysic must 
be critical, and it has little value unless it first investigates and estimates the 
instrument of knowledge of which it makes use. Nothing, on the other 
hand, can prevent metaphysics, when once established, from including the 
subject and its knowing function among the data of which it attempts to 
give an interpretation from its own special point of view. 

I. Knowledge, in the logical sense, denotes a judgment which has the 
characteristic of truth, i. e., which designates and represents the objective 
as it truly is. Truth, on the other hand, is always a quality of judgment 
(Aristotle), not of things or representations. Several kinds of true judg- 
ments are distinguished : (1) the logical and mathematical ; (2) judgments 
which conform to the laws of thought, and which are logically derived from 
other judgments ; and, finally, (3) materially true judgments, or those which 
have more than merely formal truth. It is only the latter species of judg- 
ments which have reference to an independent reality. On the vital ques- 
tion as to the criterion of truth, the author expresses himself with some 
hesitation. It appears to be internal consistency among private and social 
judgments, and corroboration in the development of experience as this is 
elaborated by thought. The criterion of subjective necessity is of little sig- 
nificance except in the case of the formal judgments mentioned above. 
Practical utility is often a criterion of truth, since, broadly speaking, the log- 
ically true judgment will coincide with the practically useful one ; but the 
criterion of truth must not be identified with truth itself, as has erroneously 
been done. 

II. The treatment of rationalism and empiricism in the second part of 
the book is along Kantian lines, and hardly requires extended notice. 
Criticism overcomes the onesidedness of both rationalism and empiricism, 
and it must be the constant care of neo-criticism to guard against the 
weaknesses of the onesided views which Kant himself did not entirely 
escape. The main deficiencies of Kant's doctrine are : (1) that he as- 
sumes dogmatically the apodictic character of the mathematico-physical 
axioms ; (2) that he does not clearly distinguish the psychological from the 
logical significance of the a priori ; (3) that he uncritically adopts the table 
of categories, which is both incomplete and redundant, and which needs re- 
interpretation and revision ; (4) that the necessity of the forms of intuition 
and thought requires further explication. These forms have a teleological 
necessity, since they have their source in the rational impulse, the ' will-to" 
think.' The primacy of the will must be taken seriously, and, since it 
motivates thought as well as conduct, must be made an organic part of 
epistemological theory (voluntaristic criticism). 
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III. On the problem of reality, the author adopts the point of view of 
Ideal-Realism, which maintains the doctrine of the immanence of objects 
of experience, while at the same time postulating transcendent factors in 
which phenomenal reality, in both its qualitative and quantitative aspects; 
has its ground and partial condition. Of this transcendent reality our 
knowledge is only indirect and symbolic ; it is perhaps interpretable in 
terms of our own active inner life. 

The book fairly teems with mechanical defects of various sorts, typo- 
graphical errors, inaccuracies of citation of text, titles, dates of publication, 
etc., a few of which I have noted : p. 74, 1. 32 ; p. 93, 1. I ; p. 94, 1. 13 ; 
p. 91, 1. 36 ; p. ill, 1. 10 ; p. 113, 1. 36 ; p. 181, 1. 11 ; p. 265, 11. 1 and 
16 ; p. 281, 1. 31 ; p. 271, 1. 22 ; p. 287, 1. 8. 

The book is provided with a rather miscellaneous bibliography and an 
index of names. 

E. C. Wilm. 
Washburn College. 

Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum neunzehnten Jahresbericht (1906) der fihi- 
losophischen Gesellschaft an der Universitdt zu Wien. Leipzig, Verlag 
von Johanh Ambrosius Barth, 1906. — pp. 89. 

This title comprises five papers by well known savants on mathematical 
and philosophical topics. J. Ofner, "Schiller als Vorganger des wissen- 
schaftlichen Socialismus, " undertakes, by bringing into relief some now 
familiar motives of Schiller's reflective thought, to assign the poet's rightful 
place in the development of modern social theory, and to determine his 
relation, particularly, to Marx, whom Schiller resembles in designating cer- 
tain natural and economic forces (need, industry, surplus, leisure) as impor- 
tant factors in the evolution of the rational and ideal phases of modern 
culture. The main value of this paper lies in exhibiting the historical 
sense which Schiller doubtless possessed, but the merits of Schiller's con- 
tribution to an evolutionary theory of society appear to the present writer 
to be somewhat exaggerated. The added interest of dramatic presentation 
hardly compensates for the false historical perspective which results. The 
interest of the latter would perhaps have been better served by tracing 
Schiller's social-evolutionary ideas to the essays of his school period (O.d. 
Zusammenhang, etc.), and from these to the youthful moral and historical 
Lektiire (Ferguson-Garve, Haller, et. a/.) of the poet. "Philosophische 
Grundlegung der modernen Psychologie, " by O. Ewald, is a spirited defense 
of an independent science of psychology as against metaphysical mate- 
rialism, which denies the existence of the psychical, on the one hand, and 
psychophysical materialism, which transfers psychical law and efficiency to 
physiology, on the other ; and of an activity psychology (psychology of 
apperception) as against a mechanical associationism, to which the writer 
appears to have a special antipathy. The function of apperception 
itself, or will, cannot be an object of empirical investigation (Wundt), but 



